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DAN ARMSTRONG 


Wiseman’s Model and the 
Documentary Project: 


Toward a Radical Film Practice 


While Frederick Wiseman’s films bear out 
the claim that he is free of any fixed ideo- 
logical position, including Marxism, there is 
no other American film-maker today whose 
work is more relevant to historical material- 
ism. His fourteen documentaries produced 
between 1967 and 1980 offer a comprehen- 
sive analysis of American society. In the 
context of antagonistic class relations, these 
films examine the coercive and ideological 
apparatuses of the state (the bulk of his 
documentaries), commodity production and 
the modern assemblyline (Meat), and most 
recently cultural production (Mode/). Partic- 
ularly useful for their insights into the class 
struggle at the level of ideology and cultural 
hegemony, these films offer an unparalleled 
social history and critique of daily life in 
America during the sixties and seventies. Fur- 
thermore, the ensemble of Wiseman’s film 
practices, the distinctive set of formal devices 
and strategies he employs, has useful impli- 
cations for the development of a politically 
effective materialist cinema in America. The 
typical Wiseman film is an open text which 
creates audience distance and critical reflec- 
tion, committing the spectator to a (not Puri- 
tanical) work of co-producing meaning. 
Despite important differences the aesthetic 
is Brechtian, working against the grain of 
the culinary cinema produced by the domi- 
nant apparatus in America—both the Holly- 
wood narrative feature film and the standard 
documentary. Of particular relevance to 
Wiseman’s development of a radical film 
practice, Model (1980) self-reflexively exam- 
ines the codes and conventions of cinematic 
and photographic representation. This film 
represents the fullest development of Wise- 
man’s art and politics, and we shall take a 
closer look at it later. 

A small but growing body of commentary 


on Wiseman recognizes his place within the 
traditions of Marxist social criticism and the 
aesthetics of a materialist cinema. Placing 
Wiseman’s films in the tradition of cinéma 
vérité founded by the revolutionary Soviet 
film-maker, Dziga Vertov, Michael Arlen has 
written cogently of the affinity between the 
two in cinematic impulse and method, calling 
Wiseman ‘‘our Man with the Movie Camera.’’' 
Roland Tuch, working from a theoretical 
basis in the writings of Marxist aesthetician 
George Lukacs, contrasts Vertov’s affirma- 
tive socialist analysis of labor in Man With 
the Movie Camera with Wiseman’s chilling 
study of the alienation of labor on the 
modern assembly (disassembly) line in Meat 
(1976), a film which presents a process of 
alienation and reification so total that the 
workers themselves ‘‘have been reduced, in 
effect, to mere bodies, to meat.’’? Finally, 
Bill Nichols—combining the semiotics of 
Christian Metz, to offer a careful theory of 
structure, and the Marxism of Louis Althusser, 
to describe the ‘‘dialectic of individual and 
institution’’ which the films embody—identi- 
fies the characteristic features of Wiseman’s 
distinctive style of cinéma vérité. Nichols is 
particularly useful in his description of Wise- 
man’s films as ‘‘mosaics,’’ in which the 
‘‘facets’’ or ‘‘tesserae’’ (sequences) express 
distinct aspects of the total design without 
merging into a single impression or narrative. 
And he goes on to suggest that each film 1s 
‘‘a facet in a mosaic constituted by his over- 
all oeuvre.’”? 

A major element in the unity of Wiseman’s 
oeuvre that helps to define the relationships 
among the films as ‘‘facets’’ within the over- 
all ‘‘mosaic’’ has not been described in the 
existing criticism. While everyone recognizes 
that Wiseman’s films are studies of the fun- 
damental institutions in American society, no 


one fully recognizes the extent of his analysis 
of the class struggle within this institutional 
context. Even Nichols, certainly the most 
sophisticated of Wiseman critics, asserts that 
Wiseman does not place the encounters be- 
tween institutions and their clients in his 
films into the context of class differences 
and class struggle. In fact, however, Wise- 
man’s films, both individually and collectively, 
examine contemporary American class strug- 
gle from the perspective of the ideological 
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and cultural hegemony of the Professional- 
Managerial Class (PMC) over the subordinate 
working class. Unlike most other progressive 
documentaries about contemporary America 
which address ‘‘bread and butter’’ issues 
(Barbara Kopple’s Harlan County USA, for 
example), Wiseman’s films emphasize the 
*“*cultural’’ issues. The class struggle in Wise- 
man is fought over the issues of authority, 
skill and knowledge—all of which are at the 
center of the PMC/working class interface 
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in America today. Ultimately, his films exam- 
ine the reproduction of capitalist culture and 
capitalist class relations through the work 
performed by the PMC within the various 
dominant institutions which his films observe. 
Wiseman’s cinema can therefore be better 
understood in light of the three-class model 
of capitalism presented by Barbara and John 
Ehrenreich in the mid-seventies. ‘ 

Until the current two-year pause in his 
career, Wiseman produced one documentary 
each year in his comprehensive study of 
social production and cultural hegemony in 
America: Titicut Follies (1967), High School 
(1968), Law and Order (1969), Hospital 
(1970), Basic Training (1971), Essene (1972), 
Juvenile Court (1973), Primate (1974), Wel- 
fare (1975), Meat (1976), Canal Zone (1977), 
Sinai Field Mission (1978), Manoeuvre (1979), 
and Model (1980). The mere listing of film 
titles, indicating the general nature of each 
facet in the total mosaic, suggests the scope 
of the project and the range of institutions 
(social, military and corporate) treated. What 
is not immediately apparent are the intricate 
relationships among the various facets in the 
design. Generally, the films can usefully be 
seen in pairs or trios. Thus High School and 
Basic Training are to be seen together as a 
study of the relationships between education 
and the military. As the final ‘‘summing up”’ 
sequence in High School makes perfectly 
clear, schooling in America is in the service 
of the military, producing ‘‘parts’’ for the 
war machine. Similarly, the soldiers in boot 
camp in Basic Training are gradually trans- 
formed into proper fighting instruments 
through a program of classroom and field 
instruction that parodies the conventional 
educational process—complete with ‘‘orien- 
tation,’ ‘‘flunky’’ (Private Hickman) and, for 
the successful students, ‘‘Graduation’’ cere- 
monies.° What are generally conceived as 
separate spheres of society, Wiseman shows 
to be intimately connected, reciprocal and 
mutually sustaining. The mosaic of Wise- 
man’s oeuvre is intricately bound together, 
facet to facet, by a network of cross refer- 
ences, mirror images, continuations and re- 
versals of pattern too rich and complex to 
detail in a brief paper. But the critique of 
American civilization implicit in the total 
design is devastating. 
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The mosaic as a metaphor for Wiseman’s 
documentary series is in one respect mis- 
leading: it suggests a fixed, static quality, 
which when considering the tone of his social 
criticism and the cast of his political thought, 
is not really accurate. As Wiseman goes even 
deeper into the institutional matrix of the 
American social formation in the course of 
his documentary project, his politics evolve 
from liberal reformism in the early films, 
through an increasing disillusionment in the 
middle films, and finally to a considerably 
more radical vision, essentially in harmony 
with the perspectives of historical material- 
ism, by 1976 when Meat was produced. The 
usual critical view of Wiseman’s later films 
as somehow less hard-hitting fails to recog- 
nize, I think, the subtler and more detached 
forms of social criticism in such films as 
Model. Where the early films like Titicut 
Follies and High School more directly express 
Wiseman’s personal outrage, at times heavily 
underlining meaning and directing our emo- 
tional and moral allegiances, Meat and Model 
observe their respective subjects more ana- 
lytically and dispassionately, inviting the 
viewer more fully and freely to participate 
in the process of constructing meaning. So 
while nothing in the later films seems as tren- 
chant, for example, as the remarkable sequence 
in Titicut Follies in which Wiseman intercuts 
images showing the preparations of a dead 
inmate for burial with images of his being 
force-fed through the nose while still alive, 
there is merely nothing as heavy-handed. 
And the gain in formal subtlety and open- 
endedness in the later films is accompanied 
by changes of emphasis—away from specific 
institutional abuses and individual villainy 
or professional ineptness (e.g., the Viennese 
psychiatrist) and toward the broader, more 
impersonal mechanisms of the marketplace 
and the division of labor in a class-divided 
society. The genuinely hard-hitting insight 
of these later films is that the ‘‘system’’ is 
often most pernicious when it works the way 
it is supposed to, not when there is a gap 
between institutional ideology and practice 
or a breach of professional ethics. To what 
extent and in what ways major historical 
events ‘‘outside’’? Wiseman’s films shaped 
these changes of political perspective ‘‘in- 
side’? them is difficult to gauge with any 


precision. But some relation to changing 
prospects for rapid and positive social change 
is clear: as the anti-war movement and black 
rebellion of the sixties and the emergence 
of the women’s movement in the early seven- 
ties gave way in the mid and late seventies 
to Watergate, economic and imperial decline, 
and the emergence of Reaganism and the 
New Right, Wiseman (like many on the 
American left) lost a great deal of his inno- 
cence. And that ‘‘loss of innocence’’ can be 
traced in his oeuvre. 


Model begins and ends on a musical note 
familiar to students of his cinema. It opens, 
puzzlingly, with a band in Central Park 
striking up the elegant rondo from Mauret’s 
‘‘Symphonic Fanfares,’’ the musical theme 
of public television’s ‘‘Masterpiece Theater,’’ 
and closes with a spectacular fashion-buyer’s 
show, in which elegantly dressed models 
pirouette down a runway to a recorded med- 
ley of slick and snappy show tunes, most 
notably ‘‘Strike Up the Band.’’ Wiseman’s 
allusion to his very first documentary, Titi- 
cut Follies, is unmistakable: that film began, 
memorably, with a surreal, zombie-like ren- 
dition of ‘‘Strike Up the Band’’ as part of 
an inmate-staff variety show at the Bridge- 
water, Massachusetts State Hospital for the 
criminally insane. With this musical allusion 
Wiseman brackets his documentary series, 
first to last, and couples apparently unrelated 
worlds, while neatly suggesting the substan- 
tial unity of his films. While Wiseman’s 
political vision changes and grows within 
the oeuvre, the fourteen documentaries from 
1967 to 1980 are essentially one long film, 
one continuous political discourse. And 
Model in many ways is the film towards 
which the documentary project has been 
moving from the beginning. In subject mat- 
ter, point of view, and means of represen- 
tation, it is the culmination of Wiseman’s 
cinema. However, through its dazzling analy- 
sis of photographic and cinematic produc- 
tion, Model reflects on all the earlier films 
in the documentary project, insofar as they 
exist on the level of cultural reproduction 
that is examined in the film. Mode/ thus 
articulates the level of the social formation 
on which Wiseman has been working since 
1967. 


More successfully than any other film by 
Wiseman, Model immerses the spectator in 
the market society, a world of commodities 
where social relations are most clearly re- 
duced to relations of purchase and sale. 
Zoli’s agency, a kind of fashion model’s 
meat market to which Wiseman returns 
throughout the film, is the central market- 
place, offering to buy the labor (and good 
looks) of hopeful young models and to sell 
the services of the few it hires to customers 
in advertising, television, and films. In effect, 
Zoli’s is the nexus in the film of a vast appa- 
ratus of cultural production which makes 
use of the camera to promote the goods and 
values of the marketplace. And while fixing 
the steady gaze of his camera eye on various 
facets of this apparatus, particularly adver- 
tising, Wiseman reveals much about the 
dominant means of social control and repro- 
duction in the consumer society. Hegemony, 
the complex orchestration of consent, is 
guided by an omnipresent ideology of posses- 
sive and competitive individualism that cele- 
brates the ‘‘good life’? supposedly always 
within reach through purchases: beauty, 
glamor, youth, ‘‘freedom,’’ leisure, wealth, 
sexuality, and ‘‘personality.’’ It is precisely 
this imaginary realm, which promises per- 
sonal transformation, that we see so care- 
fully constructed in sequence after sequence 
in the film. Mode/ shows us the highly orga- 
nized production of what John Berger calls 
‘‘slamor’’ and what, in a broader sense, 
Stuart Ewen calls ‘‘the political ideology of 
consumption.’’® 

As Wiseman alternates between studio sets 
and street scenes in Model, he reveals an 
aspect of contemporary American culture 
which is represented in its camera-produced 
‘‘public images’’ and reflected in myriad 
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social practices in the course of daily life. 
In a recent essay on modern American cul- 
ture, Warren Susman describes precisely 
what I think Wiseman shows us in Model: 
a culture of ‘‘personality.”” Among other 
things this culture of personality involves the 
terrible need to make an impression on others, 
to be seen as Somebody: ‘‘The problem is 
clear. We live now constantly in a crowd: 
how can we distinguish ourselves from others 
in that crowd? While the term is never used, 
the question is clearly one of life in a mass 
society (‘crowd’ is the most commonly used 
word).’’’ ‘‘Personality,’’ as Susman _ has 
defined it, is precisely what the advertisers 
in Model purport to sell and what the models 
posing try to portray. Furthermore, the pur- 
suit of personality, with its attendant empha- 
sis on performance, is what Wiseman shows 
us in a number of street scenes. Toward 
the end of the film, for example, a young 
black man dances, transistor radio in hand, 
in front of a department store window, a 
star watching himself in his own movie. By 
this continual alternation and intermingling 
of the realms of ‘‘the imaginary”’ and ‘‘the 
real,’’> Wiseman reveals an omnipresent 
ideology of a distinctly Althusserian kind: 
largely unconscious, widely diffused (like air) 
in society, a process or operation negotiated 
in a variety of ways. 

Throughout Model Wiseman plays with 
notions of the imaginary and the real—and 
their interdependence. In sequence after 
sequence, he shows us models at work, pre- 
senting themselves to the camera after being 
suitably dressed, painted, combed, brushed, 
placed into a context, and moved about. They 
are, in effect, so many props, inanimate 
objects, mannequins to display the clothing 
and project ‘‘personality.’’ In one revealing 
sequence, three French models get the pose 
‘“‘right’’ only after following directions to 
“Ignore one another. Pretend you’re manne- 
quins in a Bloomingdale window.’’ Later in 
the film, at a party of the ‘“beautiful people,”’ 
where male models line the walls in frozen 
poses, Wiseman moves his camera and sound 
recorder around the room to capture a highly 
artificial social event in which suddenly, in 
the final shot, a mannequin stands in profile 
amidst clusters of ‘‘beautiful people’’ in 
conversation. And throughout the film, Wise- 
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man returns, over and over again, to beauti- 
fully clothed mannequins in department store 
windows, employing them as symbols of the 
commodified self, the individual as object 
and product of the market. And always, as 
we are shown the mannequins, we see the 
reflections in the glass of passersby, the pros- 
pective consumers of the goods, whose co- 
existence with the mannequins seems ontolog- 
ically equivalent. The two realms, ‘‘real’’ and 
‘‘imaginary,’’ are fused. Momentarily, Wise- 
man is able to freeze the process or operation 
of the marketplace ideology as it is lived in 
the consumer society. 

Model is Wiseman’s Man with the Movie 
Camera, in which he investigates our contem- 
porary ‘‘Camera Age’’ and the performances 
of the main actor in that age, the camera 
itself. Like Vertov before him, Wiseman simul- 
taneously provides a critique of daily life 
(though a narrower slice of it) and of the illu- 
sionary nature of photographic and cinematic 
representation. While documenting the world 
of high-fashion modeling at various distances 
and proximities to life on the streets of New 
York city, Mode/ turns back on itself, self- 
reflexively examining the methods and means 
of creating meaning within camera-produced 
texts, its own as well as those of the cultural 
producers whose work Wiseman observes in 
the film. And Wiseman leads us to see how 
these texts—Model itself, the numerous ads 
and fashion photos, the 30-second Evan-Pi- 
cone television commercial, and the documen- 
tary being filmed within Wiseman’s larger 
documentary—can have such different politi- 
cal messages, while speaking in the same lan- 
guage, using the same grammar. 

Putting Wiseman’s use of the camera tem- 
porarily aside, Model shows us the various 
ways in which the camera is employed, to con- 
ceal reality in the service of the marketplace. 
Presenting the images and sounds of ‘“‘the 
good life,’’ these fashion photographs and 
television commercials (and in a different way 
also the documentary-within-the-documentary) 
deny the process by which they were construc- 
ted and came to be imprinted on film stock. 
The tedious, variously trained and paid, highly 
technical, infinitely specialized, alienated labor 
which we have seen go into the final product 
is always denied. And while denying its own 
process, the final product suppresses any no- 


tions of labor whatsoever, creating the im- 
pression of a world of leisure, freedom, and 
pleasure, where no one needs to work. Nowhere 
in the film is this gap between process and 
product more evident than in the extended 
sequence which shows the making of a tele- 
vision commercial for Evan-Picone hosiery. 
For nearly half an hour we watch an immense 
production unfold, culminating in a slow, 
mechanical process whereby a four-second 
“*peacock effect’’ is to be produced by filming 
a model’s leg in eight different positions. The 
labor of many is carefully documented, from 
the production crewman who sweeps the side- 
walk to the directors who alternately brow- 
beat and cajole the models, who really are 
reduced to mere props. Particularly memor- 
able in this respect are the labors of the female 
model whose leg is photographed over 79 
takes and who is, by the end, nearly exhausted 
from kicking and holding her leg in place 
before the screen. The resulting commercial, 
which Wiseman shows us, is stunning for the 
suppressions that are revealed and for the 
mystified impression of reality created: a 
world of instant happiness and beauty where 
the only work suggested is the dazzling un- 
folding of a peacock’s tail feathers. 

Not merely human labor but all the various 
mechanical and chemical processes of photog- 
raphy and cinematography are being sup- 
pressed, as we see, in cultural products like 
the Evan-Picone commercial. Walter Benja- 
min’s remark about film in general applies 
here: ‘‘The equipment-free aspect of reality 


here has become the height of artifice; the 
sight of immediate reality has become an 
orchid in the land of technology.’’* And the 
resulting texts all convey the same message, a 
highly depoliticized impression of reality that 
denies the class-based and class-divided work 
system in order to reproduce it. Commodities, 
the collective product of that class system, 
must seem to float in a world apart, though 
capable of being entered through ‘‘magical’’ 
purchases. Whatever might interfere with the 
smooth and automatic transport of the specta- 
tor-consumer in to this world, this Fantasy 
Island, must be carefully avoided. Particularly 
through the use of the close-up, by detaching 
the beautiful faces of these models and the 
aura of personality which they project, the 
camera renders reality from a point of view 
designed to enchant the viewer with visions of 
personal transformation. 

Wiseman uses his own camera differently 
in Model, not to conceal but to reveal. By 
continually altering the length, angle, distance 
and point of view of his shots, he shows us the 
larger context and restores the ‘‘production”’ 
suppressed by the others. Like Vertov’s Kino- 
eye, Wiseman’s camera is used to unmask 
reality, ‘‘to strip us bare, so that he may build 
us anew.”’ It is not that Wiseman is technically 
incapable of the slick and ideologically deter- 
mined use of the camera in order to promote 
the status quo of the consumer society. Sev- 
eral times, but particularly in one long se- 
quence involving a female model posing in 
several disguises or costumes, Wiseman uses 


his porta-pack camera in precisely the same 
way that the many fashion photographers 
have used their cameras throughout Mode/— 
to celebrate the commodity-model, to caress 
the model almost sexually through close-ups 
from various angles. Wiseman’s success at 
catching the look and feel of a 35mm fashion 
photograph can be gauged by the close simi- 
larity between Wiseman’s images in that 
sequence and those still photographs of the 
Same model which are inspected under magni- 
fying glass by some Zoli employees in a se- 
quence near the end of the film. Wiseman’s 
art here is the height of self-reflexivity: as he 
shows us these still photographs near the end, 
he refers us back to the success of his own 
camera, his parody of 35mm fashion photog- 
raphy in the earlier sequence, bringing into 
relief his own very different use of the camera. 

The place that Wiseman’s camera creates 
for the viewer is not at all the place created 
for the spectator-consumer by the other cam- 
era-users in Model: we are not passively to 
consume a mystified image or text which seals 
us into the place of consuming subject. Instead, 
we are installed into a place much like that 
occupied by the numerous residents of New 
York City who are several times in the film 
shown observing the Evan-Picone commercial 
and other advertisements made on the street— 
standing outside, watching the ‘‘enchanted 
world”’ as it is being so obviously and heavily 
produced, and (temporarily?) immune to its 
enchantment. But Wiseman gives us the added 
perspective of watching them watch the spec- 
tacle being made, giving us (the mass or crowd 
in a mass society) the opportunity to inspect 
ourselves as the mass. And in frequent close- 
ups of the faces of these ordinary people (so 
different from the ‘‘beautiful people’’ within 
the spectacle) we see something approaching 
disgust, or perhaps disenchantment. In quite 
a different (and much less obvious) way than 
earlier films by Wiseman, Model violates a 
taboo, revealing images which are generally 
concealed in our culture. While Titicut Follies 
may show us naked madmen dancing in their 
cells, Model shows us the making of our pub- 
lic images, the various liftings and adjust- 
ments whereby the mask is so carefully put 
into place. The looks on the very ordinary 
faces of the pedestrian-spectators suggest— 
not unlike our response to Model as a whole— 
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the shock of an exposure to the forbidden. 
That ‘‘crowd”’ is us. 

The self-reflexivity of Model, inherent in 
many of the film’s strategies that I have dis- 
cussed, is signaled directly by the frequent 
glimpses in the second half of the film of 
documentary film crews at work: at the party 
of beautiful people where the mannequin sud- 
denly appears, which I discussed before; at 
interview sessions with two professional male 
models and later with Zoli himself; and par- 
ticularly at a shower scene involving a male 
model, which has apparently been staged by 
a documentary film crew whose work Wise- 
man documents. In all these sequences we 
are shown the cameras, sound equipment, and 
crewmen at work—reminding us of the very 
similar process Wiseman is using to produce 
Model, the larger documentary as it were. By 
referring us to the devices and methods of the 
documentary, however different from his 
own, Wiseman reminds us of his own sleights 
of hand, by which he too creates an illusion 
giving the impression of reality. In this way 
Wiseman moves us from the position of 
passive consumers of an imaginary reality to 
the position of distanced, demystified co- 
producers of the film’s meaning, invited to 
Observe and puzzle out the paradoxes and 
contradictions of the text. By exposing the 
transparencies and self-effacements of the 
traditional realist text which are everywhere 
else in the film seen to define the limits of 
cultural production by the dominant appara- 
tus, Wiseman offers a critique of the way in 
which the media employ the camera in the ser- 
vice of the dominant ideology. This dominant 
ideology of the marketplace and bourgeois 
social arrangements, we come to see, is given 
free passage in the other texts within the film 
—and is reinforced by the camera’s own ideol- 
ogy, the ideology of the mirror. 

Wiseman’s critique of the ideology of the 
mirror, the ideology whereby the camera 
creates the impression of reality in order to 
promote an imaginary relationship of oppo- 
sition-identity, is suggested in the many se- 
quences in Model in which Wiseman teasingly 
plays with mirrors, shooting into them to 
document negative film space. Early in the 
film, for example, production crewmen on 
location hold up a giant mirror to create light 
effects from the reflected sun in a sequence 


involving a male and female model posing in 
and around an automobile while a helicopter 
hovers overhead. Wiseman shoots the sequence 
alternately in positive and negative film space, 
frequently shooting into the mirror to show 
us the models, crew and equipment as they 
are reflected there. The spectator-effect is one 
of purposeful confusion: the viewer is not 
always sure in this sequence where he or she 
is, where the ‘‘real’’ (positive) and ‘‘imagin- 
ary’’ (negative) space begin and end. Similarly, 
late in the film, during the sequence in the 
shower, Wiseman shoots nearly the entire 
sequence into the vanity-mirror opposite to 
the shower where the male model is showering. 
But we are made aware that Wiseman is shoot- 
ing this sequence in negative space (into the 
mirror) only near the end of it, when Wise- 
man’s cameraman turns the angle of his cam- 
era just enough to reveal himself (or is it the 
cameraman from the other documentary 
crew?) in the mirror. Momentarily, we see 
the model finishing his shower and the cam- 
eraman in front of him shooting the scene 
from the reflection in the vanity-mirror. Again, 
we as spectators are not really sure where we 
stand in relation to ‘‘reality.’’ Through his 
self-reflexive exploration of negative film 
space, Wiseman defeats the ideology of the 
camera, the impression of reality created to 
enchant the viewer into accepting the imagin- 
ary, illusory world as the ‘‘real’’ one. And in 
the process Wiseman blocks passage to the 
spectator of the dominant ideology of ‘‘per- 
sonality’? and competitive individualism in 
which the commodity-model in the shower is 
bathed and which the documentary within 
Wiseman’s documentary is attempting to cele- 
brate. 


Model thus brings to a halt the documen- 
tary project which began fourteen films ear- 
lier with Titicut Follies in 1967. With the 
emergence of this latest film by Wiseman, we 
can see more clearly his contribution toward 
the development of a materialist cinema in 
America. The self-reflexivity and the Althus- 
serian critique of ideology which Model dis- 
plays indicate that Wiseman is a political 
film-maker who must be carefully studied by 
Marxists and others who would develop a 
radical film practice in this country. The typi- 
cal Wiseman film, and Model above all, is a 


politically motivated, modernist, open text, 
running thoroughly counter to the culinary 
cinema generally produced in America. As in 
the theater of Brecht, Wiseman’s cinema 
offers not the pleasures of identification and 
catharsis within an imaginary relationship to 
the real but the pleasures that arise out of 
instruction, satisfying our need to understand 
the nature of social reality. His cinema fulfills 
the prescription which Fredric Jameson has 
given for a revolutionary aesthetic in Brech- 
tian tradition: Wiseman ‘‘transforms the pro- 
cess of ‘knowing the world’ into a source of 
delight or pleasure in its own right; and this is 
the fundamental step in the construction of a 
properly Brechtian aesthetic.’’® In Wiseman’s 
documentary project, as in Brecht, pleasure 
is a function of coming to know the world 
in order to change it. 

There is simply no other film-maker in 
America today who has illuminated so well 
as much of our collective experience during 
the past decade and a half. I am continually 
struck when teaching Wiseman in the class- 
room how well his films are able to create 
connections among those of us who watch 
and discuss them, drawing on our shared 
experience and moving to the center of those 
tensions and contradictions which inform it. 
The impact is huge, partly for the temporary 
community that they create, but also because 
of the range and variety of pleasures they 
offer. Inured as we are to the pandered dreams 
and formulas of Hollywood and television, 
Wiseman’s documentaries explode our in- 
grained expectations and temporarily repair 
the cleavage between work and play that de- 
fines ordinary daily life and cultural experi- 
ence. As we watch these films, the realm of 
the quotidian is rescued from the obfuscations 
of ‘‘the obvious.’’ By making the familiar 
strange and the strange familiar, Wiseman 
helps to restore our capacity to take back 
the control of our lives. 


NOTES 


1. Michael Arlen, ‘‘Fred Wiseman’s Kino Pravda’’ in 
The Camera Age (Toronto: McGraw-Hill, 1976), p. 120. 
2. Roland Tuch, ‘‘Frederick Wiseman’s Cinema of 
Alienation: A Vision of Work on the Assembly Line,”’ 
Film Library Quarterly IT (1978), p. 14. 

3. Bill Nichols, Ideology and the Image: Social Represen- 
tation in the Cinema and Other Media (Bloomington: 
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Indiana University Press, 1981), p. 211. Nichols makes 
no claims to resolve the problematic nature of the place 
of the viewer in the Wiseman text but argues that the 
recent materialist critique of the realist text cannot be 
applied simply to dismiss the films because of their self- 
effacing style: ‘‘Although Wiseman’s films are not self- 
reflexive in a formalist or political (Brechtian) sense, 
neither are they simple transparencies of a bourgeois 
world that we, as spectators, passively contemplate’”’ 
(p. 235). As I shall argue later in this paper, Model, 
which appeared after Nichols wrote the above passage, 
takes up the project of resolving these structural tensions 
through a self-reflexive text which places the viewer 
unambiguously beyond the imaginary relationship and 
the realm of the ‘‘merely enjoyable”’ or pleasurable. 

4. See Barbara and John Ehrenreich, ‘‘The Professional- 
Managerial Class,’ ed. Pat Walker, Between Labor 
and Capital (Boston: South End Press, 1979), pp. 5-45. 
Rejecting the traditional Marxist two-class model of 
capitalism as inadequate for an understanding of late 
capitalism, the Ehrenreichs define the place and func- 
tion of the PMC in the social formation in precisely 
the ways that Wiseman captures in his cinema: to repro- 
duce capitalist culture and capitalist class relations. For 
example, Wiseman’s most Marxist works—the Lukacsian 
Meat and the Althusserian Model—neatly ‘‘cover’’ the 
two major divisions within the PMC that the Ehrenreichs 


describe, suggesting much about the complex nature 
of social control through ideological consent in the inter- 
related processes of production and consumption. 

5. For a full discussion of Basic Training as a sequel 
to High School and a parody of the educational process 
see Richard Fuller, ‘“‘Basic Training,’’ Frederick Wise- 
man, Thomas R. Atkin, ed. (New York: Monarch Press, 
1976), pp. 103-112. 

6. See John Berger, Ways of Seeing (New York: Viking 
Press, 1973) and the film by the same title, particularly 
part four, ‘‘Painting and Advertising’’ and Stuart Ewen, 
Captains of Consciousness: Advertising and the Social 
Roots of the Consumer Culture (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1976). 

7. Warren 1. Susman, ‘‘ ‘Personality’ and the Making 
of Twentieth-Century Culture,’ in J. Highman & P. K. 
Conklin, eds., New Directions in American Intellectual 
History (Baltimore: John Hopkins University Press, 
1979), pp. 217-218. 

8. Walter Benjamin, ‘‘The Work of Art in the Age of 
Mechanical Reproduction,”’ I//uminations, trans., Harry 
Zohn (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1955), 
p. 235. 

9. Fredric Jameson, ‘‘Reflections in Conclusion,’’ Aes- 
thetics and Politics (London: New Left Books, 1978), 
pp. 204-205. Quoted in Sylvia Harvey, May ’68 and Film 
Culture (London: British Film Institute, 1980), p. 81. 


DAVID BOYD 


Persona and the Cinema 
of Interpretation 


It’s nearly twenty years now since Susan Son- 
tag issued her famous diatribe ‘‘Against Inter- 
pretation,’’ concluding with the claim that 
‘‘in place of a hermeneutics we need an erotics 
of art.’’' However controversial at the time, 
Sontag’s manifesto had little immediate impact 
on academic criticism (presumably most aca- 
demics preferred to reserve ‘‘erotics’’ as an 
extracurricular pursuit). But the academy 
has found it less easy to ignore more recent 
urgings, like those of Jonathan Culler, for 
instance, that critical studies should progress 
‘*Beyond Interpretation’’’? to an examination 
of the conditions that make interpretation 
possible. 

Probably the most radical challenge to the 
interpretive status quo in recent years, how- 
ever, has been posed by the emergence of 
deconstructive criticism. Deconstruction has 
made itself felt most forcefully, in fact, not 
as a metaphysic or anti-metaphysic, but pre- 
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cisely as an alternative to interpretation. Jacques 
Derrida’s claim that ‘‘the absence of a trans- 
cendental signified extends the domain and 
play of signification infinitely’’* has served 
most influentially to legitimize a different 
form of textual analysis, one which replaces 
the quest for a single determinate meaning 
with ‘‘the careful teasing out of warring forces 
of signification within the text itself.’’* 

These various challenges have not gone 
unresisted, of course. One of the more ingen- 
ious, if ultimately limited, defenses of the 
value and necessity of interpretation has been 
offered by Naomi Schor, who points out that 
interpretation is not exclusively the concern of 
critics, but frequently an obsession shared by 
artists, as well. Basing her argument on such 
pivotal writers of the early modern period as 
James, Proust, and Kafka, Schor contends 
that if ‘‘interpretation is viewed not as some- 
thing that is done fo fiction but rather as 


